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sound and delicate sense of propriety that is only to be ac- 
quired from habits of careful observation, — with too much 
regard for the excellences of classic art to feel any wish to 
degrade them, and too just an appreciation of what is suited 
to the uses of his own time to leave it any longer in total 
neglect, — we may begin to cherish a hope for the revival of 
a true taste in the community, and may look forward with an 
increased confidence to a brighter period in the history of 
American Architecture. 



Art. VII. — 1. The Bondmaid, by Fredrika Bremer. 
Translated from the Swedish, by M. L. Putnam. 
Boston : James Munroe & Co. 16mo. pp. 112. 

2. New Sketches of Every-day Life : A Diary ; together 
with Strife and Peace. By Fredrika Bremer. 
Translated by Marf Howitt. New York : Harper 
& Brothers. 1844. Price One Shilling. 

3. Strife and Peace, or Scenes in Norway. By Fred- 
rika Bremer. Translated from the Swedish. Bos- 
ton : James Munroe & Co. 1843. 

Ever since, in our childhood, we caught some faint 
echoes of those wild sagas, which seemed to clang with the 
thunders of Thor's hammer, or of the scarcely less terrible 
swords of the Berserkirs ; since we heard in fancy the 
prows of the Vikings grating upon the strands of Western 
and Southern Europe, from Britain to Byzantium, or plough- 
ing through the hitherto untracked waters of Our own Massa- 
chusetts Bay to the forest-crowned shores of Vinland ; since 
our young hearts throbbed exultingly over the story of the 
exploits of the heroic and wise Gustavus Wasa ; since we 
hung with breathless delight over the narrative of the achieve- 
ments of that Great Captain, " the lion of the North," made 
yet more dear to us as the companion in arms of the stal- 
wart Dalgetty ; or followed with admiring interest the bloody 
footsteps of Charles the Twelfth, in whom the classic ma- 
rauder and the Viking seem to have mingled to produce a 
rarer and more murderous madman, — we have felt a kind 
of vague awe of that mysterious Scandinavia, to which we 
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can yet trace back much of the spirit, and many of the char- 
acteristics, of the race to which we belong. Not less de- 
serving the praise of boldness, and hardly more certain of 
reaching a happy haven, were the adventurous sailors of the 
Mayflower, than was Bjarne himself ; and where can we 
find so meet a compeer for the Viking as the New England 
skipper, the flapping of whose sail breaks the silenee of the 
most remote and sequestered inlets of every sea, hitherto 
the haunt only of the penguin and the seal, or of tribes 
hardly more human than they, — and who makes war upon the 
natives with his civilized equivalents for. the sword and spear, 
an intelligence and shrewdness so remarkable as to have be- 
come proverbial, and which other nations of more sluggish 
wits have had the defensive sagacity to turn into a reproach ? 
Nay, it asks a stouter and more self-sustained heart, to burst 
through the silent^gates of unknown seas, as the New Eng- 
land mariner has often done, and, with a handful of com- 
rades, to cope with cold and hunger, or, more than all, 
with that shapeless and mysterious doubt which broods 
gloomily over those moaning waters, than to descend, as did 
the Vikings of old, upon the green shores of England or 
France, secure, at least, that Saga would chant their deeds 
in all high festivals and in the vail of battle for evermore, and 
seeing already the white arms of the Valkyrior beckoning 
them to the halls of Odin. New England, too, is not with- 
out her sagas. She has carved them in gigantic runes over 
the face of her whole territory, — in rail-roads, canals, facto- 
ries, and gigantic expedients for comfort, commerce, and 
education, to have accomplished the hundredth part of which, 
in a ruder age, would have been " captain jewels in the car- 
canet" of some Odin's fame. The same niggardly soil, 
inhospitable climate, and energy of character, which drove 
forth the old Norsemen to seek for happier seats ; the same 
courage and constancy, which won them a rude welcome in 
every clime, and compelled fortune everywhere to open her 
arms to them, — have not these, producing results modified 
only by the progress of events, made the Yankee accent a 
familiar sound over the whole globe ? Have they not led to 
the pursuit of the seals and whales, alike of arctic and ant- 
arctic seas, of the bisons of the prairie, and the wild cattle 
of California and Brazil ? Have they not given a Yankee 
ship-builder to the Ottoman, a Yankee engineer to the Czar, 
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a Yankee premier to the Affghaun, a Yankee innkeeper to the 
great Desert, and, lastly, have they not turned the stubborn- 
ness of our soil, and the coldness of our winter, into articles 
of export ? What exploits of the Berserkirs would, at first 
sight, seem more mad than the enterprises which Massachu- 
setts alone has begun and carried on, through trial and dan- 
ger, to success and fortune ? Were the three dints of Thor's 
hammer deeper than those made in cliffs and mountain 
ranges, to admit that huge iron clasp, forged to unite the 
great West with the Atlantic ? To us, the name of Yankee, 
nickname though it be, is associated with so much of energy, 
courage, independence, intelligence, and moral genius, as to 
make it not less poetical than that of Viking, and far more 
sublime and more worthy of reverence. 

But it is not only from the resemblances, which fancy may 
trace, between the Scandinavian character and that of New 
England, that the countries of the North are interesting to us. 
Beside those yellow-haired warriors, whom the North poured 
from her frozen loins to invigorate again, with a mixture of 
sturdier blood and more hardy virtues, the races of the South, 
rendered effeminate by long years of slavery, and by rude 
mimicry of the luxurious vices of their conquerors, more 
brutalizing even than those vices themselves ; beside having 
given birth, in more recent times, to a race of kings illustri- 
ous, it is true, for pagan virtues rather than for those of the 
faith they professed, but still illustrious according to the 
judgment of the age in which they lived, and certainly, re- 
markable for genius, an accomplishment which seems to 
have been wholly forgotten in the outfit of most kingly races ; 
beside these tokens of more ephemeral greatness, for such 
all greatness must be, which is not founded on the ad- 
vancement of humanity, she has also added not a few 
great names to the wider and more lasting history of the 
world. The eternal stars, the moon, nay, the all-pervading 
presence of light itself, will preserve for ever inviolate the 
memory of the name and the discoveries of Tycho Brahe. 
The hardly less beautiful, and, if rightly looked at, not less 
sublime, constellations of the meadow, the upland, and the 
wood, entwine the thought of Linnaeus with the most delight- 
ful memories of childhood, and with all the sweetest and 
purest enjoyments of spring, summer, and autumn. A large 
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seel * revere the name of Emanuel Swedenborg as that of an 
inspired teacher, and of those who deny his claims as an inter- 
preter of revelation, some admire him as a philosopher, and 
some as a poet, the more sublime Dante of the North. 
Thorwaldsen has added lustre to the annals of modern sculp- 
ture. Tegner has given us one more name to add to the 
glorious roll of national poets. So delicate and gentle a 
blossoming we should hardly have looked for from that rug- 
ged stock ; but nature has given us a parallel in our native 
cactus, which crowns a succession of rough and prickly 
shoots with a flower of the rarest and most delicate perfection. 
May we not hope for buds and blossoms of equal hue and 
fragrance from our own branch of this sturdy Northern stem ? 
From reading the works of Miss Bremer, we get an 
idea of the present Swedish character, in its general fea- 
tures, as not unlike that of the New England people. The 
customs and superstitions of the rustic population differ, in- 
deed, in detail, but we find many points of resemblance in 
the outline. Susanna would have found herself quite at 
home in a Massachusetts farmhouse. What glimpses we 
obtain of the country life there seem so sunny and joyous, 
that we are quite persuaded, that the Swedish peasant is the 
happiest creature on earth, till we read of some other peasant 
and find him represented as equally happy, and at last dis- 
cover, that tourists in search of the picturesque, and novelists 
when they inspire the pastoral pipe, have established happi- 
ness as a necessary coexistent with what is picturesque in 
the condition of peasantry everywhere. Red breeches and 
banditti hats, or no breeches and hats at all are, to these 
ladies and gentlemen, sufficient testimonials of prosperity ; 
and a shepherdess of the Tyrol furnishes them with tangible 
proof of the unimpaired existence of Arcadia. They look 
upon men as figures disposed with ornamental propriety along 
the route they travel ; and the comparative happiness of 
Swede, German, or Albanian is only distinguished by the 
relative brightness of the colors they wear. But our more 
practical minds demand, as proofs of the happiness of races, 
something more than the mere fact that they are picturesque. 
A nearer and closer examination of Sweden will reveal to 

* Among whom, from reading her " Morning Watches," we should be 
inclined to class Miss Bremer. 
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us much misery and consequent crime beneath this seeming- 
ly gay surface. 

If we may trust statistical returns, (which are often, in 
fact, only works of fiction written in numerals,) the propor- 
tion of convictions for crime to the number of inhabitants is 
much larger in Sweden than in England or even Ireland ; 
and Stockholm shows a darker catalogue in this regard than 
London. Indeed, the amount of vice in the Swedish capital 
is almost incredible, even to those conversant with the morals 
of seaport towns. In the counlry, the state of things is 
hardly better, and the wander- j'dhre, prescribed by law to all 
trades, which have been made poetical by Goethe, and which 
we were wont to consider as the beautiful relic of a more 
romantic age, are considered by a highly intelligent and ob- 
serving traveller, Mr. Laing, as very injurious to the mor- 
als of the artisan classes, and destructive of those habits of 
thrift and industry so essential to their comfort and wellbeing 
in all countries. That vice and unthrift are universal is by 
no means to be taken for granted from this statement.* In- 
deed, this would be impossible in any country to which the 
divine teachings of Christ had been communicated, and 
where a large body of clergy, generally faithful and zealous, 
and, in many cases, eminent for piety and learning, kept the 
memory of the spirit alive among those whose callings and 
employments would be likely to make them forget that spirit 
was not only as real a fact as matter, but also a much more 
important one. The parishes are too large, perhaps, to 
admit of much personal intercourse between the clergy and 
their people. In some of them, those who live upon the 
borders ride seventy miles to the church, generally coming 
only upon every third sabbath, and, before service, transact- 

* Perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way of the improvement of the 
Swedish people is the almost universal vice of drunkenness. A friend who 
has travelled in Sweden informs us, that this evil was so widely spread and 
so little regarded, that clergymen were not infrequently seen staggering 
about in their canonicals ! This is, no doubt, partly owing to the fact, that, 
the church being an Established one, the clergy are wholly independent of 
popular opinion. But a better state of things has already begun. Reform 
has already set its heel upon the head of the serpent of the distillery. We 
take pride in stating the fact, that it is to America that Sweden will owe 
her regeneration in this matter. Mr. Baird, the agent of the American 
Temperance Union, first opened the eyes of the Swedes to this national 
vice, and it was in consequence of his exertions, that the first Temperance 
Society was established in Sweden. Men have won immortality for far 
less worthy deeds than this. 
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ing any little business they may have with their neighbours, if 
they may be so called. But the good which results from 
this public acknowledgment of the presence of God in the 
world, and the weekly gathering together of the people, 
though it may be sneered at as a mere form by those who 
take a wholly superficial view of the matter, can be better 
understood by a student of human nature, than proved by 
tables of statistics. 

The rather ambiguous praise of being " the French of the 
North " was won by the Swedes only at the expense of 
nearly all that was manliest and noblest in the national char- 
acter. After all, the imitation was but a clumsy one. It 
was the pirouetting of a bear. It was Orson in a powdered 
toupee and laced coat. The elegance, the savoir faire, the 
taste and science of debauchery, were confined to the privi- 
leged class ; but the lower orders were infected, and imitated, 
as far as their means would allow, the vices of the nobles. 
The disease thus engendered has been transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation, and there is still a scrofulous taint in 
the constitution of the people. But the constitution is a 
sound one, and will, in time, throw ofF all its impurities. The 
great want at present in Sweden is that of a powerful middle 
class, whose intelligence and independence would prevent 
their catching the vices and follies of those above them, and, 
at the same time, would serve as a conductor of their educa- 
tion and refinement to the great mass of the people. Though 
such a class is growing up in Sweden, the ridiculous system 
of titles and its influences, stands in the way of their useful- 
ness, by teaching them to depend for respect and power 
rather on the shadow than the substance. And the restric- 
tions on all branches of industry are an insuperable bar to the 
rapid increase of such a class. The policy of Sweden with 
regard to all branches of industry is the same as that of Eng- 
land was before the reign of James the First. The very 
virtues of the Wasa race of kings, who, in general, aimed to 
be the fathers of their people, and who protected the lower 
orders from the predacious instincts of the higher, in truth 
prevented the growth of the middle class. The best institu- 
tions of a people grow out of its necessities. The inability, 
or neglect, of the sovereign to check the tyranny of the 
nobles, sharpened the instincts and foresight of the oppressed, 
and built up the republics of Italy and the free cities of Ger- 
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many, and give birth to the power of the Commons. But 
thanks to the strong sense of one of their kings, who made 
the ability to read a necessary qualification for a legal mar- 
riage, the Swedish people have already in themselves the 
seeds of moral regeneration, which, though now too deeply 
buried for germination, need only a breaking of the soil to 
shoot up and reproduce the long extinct flower of the true 
national character. The far happier social state of Norway is 
to be attributed only to her more popular form of government. 
With a language uniting the simple construction of the English 
with the richness, melody, and facility of forming compounds 
of the German, with a climate which creates that hardiness of 
frame the necessary foundation for hardiness of spirit, with a 
mass of traditionary lore more wild, beautiful, sublime, and, 
at the same time, more familiar to the general mind, than that 
of any other nation, Sweden will yet produce a literature of 
the highest order. Sagas are the natural growth of those 
solemn pine forests. There, in those vast silences, every 
event deepens into a legend or a poem. Already have some 
of the descendants of those old Vikings begun to assert the 
purity of their lineage by the same courage, the same adven- 
turousness, the same trumpet-voice, which pervades the off- 
spring of their Muse, — the fierce blood of Odin tempered 
and beautifully softened by intermixture with the womanly 
gentleness of graceful Balldur. 

If we needed any further proof, that a popular aristocracy, if 
we may give such a name to the middle class, is almost wholly 
wanting in Sweden, we might find it in the works of the author 
under review. Had Miss Bremer been born in England, we 
doubt not that her nature would have led her to choose her 
characters chiefly from this class, who, by their industry, en- 
ergy, and strong sense, have there raised the Saxon race 
again to a level with its Norman conquerors, if they have not 
given it even a preponderating weight. As it is, the sym- 
pathies of education and refinement have forced her to select 
from the highest order of her countrymen. Even where the 
manners are essentially those of the middle ranks of life, we 
must remember that the characters are nearly all chosen 
from the upper classes. Where the whole population is di- 
vided so strictly into two classes, where the dividing line is 
so absolute and well defined, and the mass of the people are 
in a state scarcely better than degraded, since it is one from 
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which there is but a bare possibility of rising, it is not to be 
wondered at, that we look in vain through Miss Bremer's 
works for delineations of the nobility of humble life. 

The novel of society must necessarily be confined within a 
conventional horizon, the boundaries of which are modified by 
the state of things in the country where it is produced, and, 
in judging it, the jury should be empanelled from the coun- 
try where the venue is laid. That only necessity has stinted 
Miss Bremer in the choice of her characters is plain enough 
from the fact, that the interest always springs from the char- 
acter itself, and not from any accidents of birth or station. 
Unless Bruno and St. Orme may be taken as exceptions, 
she gives us no gentlemen who possess a tragic interest 
merely from the fact that they have deep, dark eyes and 
noble foreheads, surmounted by curls of glossy blackness, 
and who have a purulent loquacity on the subject of destiny 
and kindred matters. We have no maidens whom some 
knavish guardian has dispossessed of immense fortunes, to 
show us how much better off they are without them, but 
which they nevertheless miraculously recover. There is no 
smell of burnt cork and rouge, no melodramatic suggestion 
of buskined tyrants, oppressed maidens with unmanageable 
trains of white satin, and impregnable castles an inch thick, 
which excited ideas of the horrible and the marvellous in our 
childish imaginations. Hers are all tales of the present day. 
The purple, hazy distance of antiquity is not needed to give 
her characters their proper keeping in the mind's eye of the 
reader. Her novels show the healthier tone which is begin- 
ning to pervade the light literature of the day. The stories 
of feudal times, which made so many unhappy boys above 
their business, and in which all the male personages, except 
the king and the court fool, were made knights of, and, in 
virtue of their rank, could only begin a sentence with " By 
my halidome ! " and end it by glancing fiercely at some rival 
Sir Gaston or Sir Everard, and touching significantly the 
hilts of their swords, — are now at their last gasp. From he- 
roes such as these, the transition was easy and natural to 
pirates, knights of the post, painted savages, pickpockets, 
and other gentlemen of the same class, whose romantic lives 
stayed for awhile the appetite of those who supped on hor- 
rors at the cheap ordinary of the circulating library. Thence 
they have degenerated into the hardly respectable purlieus of 
53* 
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what is called " Cheap Literature," where the chivalric ro- 
mance — the novel of costume — still wields a tottering 
sceptre over the taproom and the eating cellar. Its farthing 
candle has wellnigh gone out. Whether any potent spirit 
will arise, with " that Promethean touch which can its light 
relume," we take not upon ourselves to say. From what 
lower deep of inanity or ruffianism a hero may be fished up 
to supply this hiatus in the " Knowledge for the People," 
it were hard to imagine. The day of this kind of chivalry 
is over, and we are right glad of it. That our youth should 
grow up with the idea, that romance dwelt only in castles and 
courts, was a pitiful reflection. The unheroic taste of 
modern times rewards deeds, which would erst have claimed 
the golden spurs, with the penitentiary or the gallows. Even 
in Fielding's time, Jonathan Wild reduced himself to an 
ignominious death solely, if we may credit his admiring bi- 
ographer, by his habit of contemplating objects in too clas- 
sical and heroic a light. Chivalry is morally defunct. All 
civilized nations have done with it, and only the flashing of 
bowie-knives and pistols in certain portions of our territory 
gives token of its existence anywhere. 

The tendency of the later school of novelists shows a vast 
change in the spirit and manners of literature. The novel 
has become an essay on morals, on political economy, on 
the condition of women, on the vices and defects of social 
life. Sentimentalism has gone very much out of fashion. 
Its tears began to savor too much of that vegetable which 
the Egyptians, perhaps with some mystic allusion to its pa- 
thetic properties, reverenced as divine. The piteous ra- 
vings of natures too noble to be understood, against the 
unfeeling common sense of the world, the natural and prop- 
er admiration of young ladies for rocks, and moonlight, and 
ruined abbeys, — all these have sought sanctuary in the 
parlours and chambers of the boarding-school. The revo- 
lution has been a healthy, and, let us hope, a thorough one. 
The sentimental era naturally resulted from the prevalence 
of the benumbing, cheerless, soup-maigre, French philoso- 
phy in the latter half of the eighteenth century. The recoil 
was wild and fearful. It was the convulsive struggle of the 
spirit to get rid of the French strait-jacket. Once free, 
it danced, it sang, it wept, it raved. No extravagance was 
too wild for it to prove its new-found freedom by. From 
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the icy regions of doubt and unbelief, it turned to find delight 
in the weakest superstition. Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk 
Lewis sent the whole reading world trembling to its bed, 
where it lay sleepless and afraid to blow its candle out. 
This was bad enough, no doubt ; but any thing rather than 
Voltaire's water-gruel. There was, at least, one great step 
gained in the acknowledgment of the existence of such a 
natural phenomenon as the human heart. Now, humanity and 
Benthamism have become de haut ton, and have driven 
Shakspeare and the musical glasses out of fashionable con- 
versation. Even the annuals, the last authorized asylum for 
elegant insipidity, where Lady Charlottes and Lords Fitz- 
everything, like attenuated French emigrants, still bandy the 
small-talk of the ancien regime, — even these have become 
half conscious of the change in affairs, and begin to lisp tim- 
idly about new poor-laws and charitable soup. 

The modern novel, even in France, to a great extent, has 
become the vehicle of a moral. Novels are now mostly lay- 
sermons, delivered in the form of dialogue, the edge of the 
cup being sweetened with a plot. They lecture where they 
once only amused. But while the design of the novel has 
been changed for the better, we do not think, that the exe- 
cution has equally improved. An ordinary novelist of the 
present day writes, it is true, with an ease and brilliancy of 
style, that would have won a ten years' immortality a cen- 
tury ago. Novels and reviews, and the necessity of rapid 
writing which they have induced, while they have added to 
the vivacity, the piquancy, and the pertness of our language, 
have robbed it of much of its soberness, its dignity, and its 
weighty richness. We have herds of ready writers, but 
they are mostly of an ephemeral character. We are not now 
often reminded of the condensed beauty and sedate grace of 
Bacon, the massive eloquence of Milton, the profound grav- 
ity of Browne, or the golden luxuriance of our English 
Chrysostom, Taylor. The epigrammatic style — a style 
carried to perfection by the more brilliant French novelists 
of the present day — is as prevalent in prose now as it was 
in verse in the time of Pope. We have gained in sparkle 
while we have lost in depth. The modern style of writing 
is often clear only because it is shallow. We see the bot- 
tom easily, but the shining pebbles and yellow sand hardly 
supply the want of those pearls, which lie only beneath 
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deeper and more silent waters, and which we must dive in 
order to bring up. The younger D 'Israeli has a theory, 
(which Neal broached some twenty years before him,) that 
prose is the only natural vehicle for thought. We shall not 
here attempt to prove the contrary of this proposition, though 
we think it would be no very hard task. We have only to 
hope, that, if verse, which is necessarily more laborious, 
and which, while it makes our mother tongue " search her 
coffers " more narrowly, is also more compact and arch- 
like, is to be superseded by prose, the latter will be of a 
more grave and sinewy strain than that with which the pre- 
dominance of novel writing has infected us. We are tired 
of its wit, its glitter, and its pretty, dilettante philosophizing. 
To play in a masterly fashion on the octave flute may be a 
worthy attainment. It is pleasant to hear now and then its 
lively, chirping, grasshopper notes. But a whole orchestra 
of them would be intolerable. They would seem to send 
burning sparks into the chambers of our ears, and we should 
long for the cool refreshment of the heavier and deeper in- 
struments. 

We have been enticed into these rather desultory remarks 
. by the reflections naturally suggested by looking at Miss 
Bremer as an example of that change for the better, which 
has already begun to show itself in the novels of the day, 
and which is making silent but perceptible progress in other 
branches of literature. The novel has already become some- 
thing more than a picture of manners, and it will not be long 
before, the historian will cease to pile together a dry heap of 
facts, or to compose a panegyric on some favorite national 
cutthroat, and will write rather a history of men, looking at 
events from the higher level of a common humanity, and 
weighing the worth and nobleness of deeds by their ten- 
dency to advance and civilize mankind. 

We would not have our remarks upon modern prose style 
considered as applying particularly to Miss Bremer. Though 
sometimes a little ambitious, sometimes deficient in those nicer 
delicacies of taste which distinguish her sex, often confused 
in her metaphors, and occasionally too willing to say a pro- 
found thing to be able to do so, she generally writes in a 
sweet, domestic, fireside style of great simplicity, and which 
gives our hearts the most convincing proof of her being a 
woman of genius, by leaving them happier and kinder than 
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she found them. In one respect, we think her superior to 
most of the contemporary novelists, her characters being 
universal, and not national. Whatever Swedish peculiarity 
there may be in their manners, there is none in their natures. 
They are not simply Swedes and Norwegians, but men and 
women. We recognize them, after a moment's thought, as 
old acquaintances. They are as much at home in Boston as 
in Stockholm. Her children, too, and especially her little 
girls, are hitherto unequalled. In spite of the obstinate as- 
sertion of spinsterhood in the prefix to her name, we can 
hardly help believing that she has a nursery of her- own. 
We know the particular footsteps of each of the little ones, 
as they hop about overhead. We hear familiar voices from 
the high chairs at the breakfast- table. We know by rote 
the exact weight of every one of their heads, and, when we 
hear a thump upon the staircase or the floor, we are sure be- 
forehand whose voice will be raised to expostulate against 
destiny and the laws of gravitation. When they ask ques- 
tions, we remember with a thrill the unanswerable philosophi- 
cal theories and inextricable syllogisms, that have been pro- 
pounded to us by the unbreeched Newtons and Leibnitzes of 
the nursery. While they are in the parlour, we shudder for 
the vases and the teapoys. While they are out of it, we ex- 
pect to hear crashes from the china-closet, or cries for assist- 
ance from impromptu difficulties, to get into which would 
seem to have demanded a week's forethought. When 
they levy a tribute of stories, we are reminded how often 
our stock of invention, and fairy-lore, and improvised dog- 
gerel, has been pumped dry by the little besieging army that 
scaled our knees. And Petrea's nose ! It is a character by 
itself, — a more distinct one than the indefatigable Mr. James 
has been able to souvenir, as the musicians say, out of Scott. 
Ovid's nose, or Herrick's, was not more individual. It takes 
rank without question with Bardolph's and Slawkenbergius's, 
and that false nose, so real in its unreality, of Sampson Car- 
rasco's squire. 

But it is not merely as a painter of character, though she 
does almost always give us the fresh flowers, and not a mere 
horlus siccus, with designating labels, that Miss Bremer 
claims our regard. In all her works, there is something to 
make us better. To read them brings us out of the jostling 
world, and seems gently to lead us back again to the dear 
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circle round the hearth of home ; a circle the memory of 
which, be it bright or gloomy, accompanies the heart through 
life like a moving horizon, where the clouds still hang at a 
distance, as if they were made only to be turned into golden 
towers and pinnacles by the sun, and which keeps alive in us 
the purest and freshest of our inspirations, the yet dewy, half- 
opened blossoms of hope and morning. If dear Sancho 
Panza blessed the man who invented sleep, so would we, 
with our whole hearts, bless those who invent thoughts and 
images for us, that make us children again, and set us chas- 
ing butterflies and binding weed nosegays again, in those old 
meadows, or listening to the history and the legend around 
the old woodfire, that flickered so pleasantly on the dear 
faces, which throng about us once more, as ruddy and as free 
from wrinkles, as they were then. And therefore bless Fred- 
rika Bremer ! And who more richly has earned a blessing, 
than she who can make bloom again those wilted roses of our 
spring, — who can make us feel that we have yet lost nothing, 
if we have not lost the angelic capability of being made chil- 
dren again ? Those writers who teach us to trust in the 
buckler of the impenetrable sneer, may, for a while, win the 
praise of strength from our unsteady and anchorless minds ; 
but in our time of trial, we learn that their strength is but 
weakness, and that they only are truly mighty who give us 
back our homely faith. 

With "The Bondmaid" begins our first knowledge of 
Miss Bremer as a poet. Though written in prose, it is a 
poem in the true meaning of that word. The plot of this 
little drama is very simple. The scene is laid in pagan times. 
Kumba and Feima are two bond-maidens of the Princess 
Frid, who is betrothed to King Dag, now absent on some 
warlike expedition. The spirit of Kumba is above her lot. 
She feels continually the want of some purer and more com- 
prehensive dispensation than that of Walhalla, which offers 
nothing to the slave but an eternity of bondage, and confines 
its rewards to the highborn and the warrior. The kindness of 
her mistress is more galling to her than harshness would be, 
for she cannot but feel, that it is near akin to the kindness 
which would be shown to a favorite dog, or to any thing else 
which claimed care by being utterly dependent. Her chain 
is invisible, but only the more painful, being fastened around 
her spirit, and it weighs the more heavily from the very roses 
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with which it is hidden. Even her unwilling belief in the 
religion of her fathers makes her the more eager to throw off 
its oppressive effect. That she was the slave of a princess, 
which would have made a less thoughtful and climbing nature 
happy, is to her only a greater misery. Sadly and truly she 
exclaims to Feima, 

" Why must a slave dwell in a king's palace, and learn to 
compare herself with the noble ? Why must she learn to love 
the great, the beautiful, when her portion is with deformity and 
meanness ? Why must she gain knowledge which must only 
teach her to despair ?" — pp. 14. 

Another element in Kumba's unhappiness is, that she also 
loves King Dag. The character of Feima is a complete 
foil to that of Kumba. Cheerful and loving, she bears 
through life that surest divining-rod for the most hidden 
springs of happiness — content. She walks attended by a 
sunshine of her own, which seems to shield her from sympa- 
thy with anything but the sunshine of others. No two char- 
acters could be more opposed ; yet we know not which is 
sadder, — the contentment, or the pining anguish, of a slave. 
Frid is gentle and kind ; but it is the easy gentleness and 
kindness of a prosperous heart, and she is too happy in her 
station and her love, to have her spirit ever darkened by the 
shadow of others' sorrows. The world comes rightly to her, 
and she dreams not that it can come otherwise to any. She 
knows that no change can make her happier, and so it never 
occurs to her, that there may be some to whom a change 
would be from death to life. But she is naturally of a beau- 
tiful nature, and only needs what all need, the gentle ministry 
of sorrow, to raise her soul from negative to positive beauty. 
Kumba, wrought upon by her love, her ambition, and a 
deep feeling of wrong, determines to murder Frid, and to 
this end obtains a poison from the witch Grimgerda, and ad- 
ministers it. Immediately after, she repents. But it is too 
late. Frid dies, just as the white sail of her betrothed comes 
in sight. The great interest of the drama arises from the 
prefigurement of Christianity in the longing soul of Kumba. 
To us, there is a great deal of tragic pathos in it. The 
whole story is pagan, yet in the forgiving spirit of Frid, the 
repentance of Kumba, and the humble content of Feima, we 
find the eternal truths of Christianity foreshadowed in the 
eternal wants of the human soul. Nor are the spirits, that 
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haunt us here with their promptings of good and evil, wanting. 
There are choruses of spirits of light and darkness, whose 
voices are heard now and then through the course of the 
story, to remind us of the wondrous spirit-land on whose 
borders we stand, and the skirts only of whose brightness 
we are allowed to behold. 

Willingly would we make many extracts from this beau- 
tiful volume ; but so many passages are favorites with us, 
that it is hard to choose. We can find room for only one 
of the last scenes. 

" Frid rests, half reclining, upon a magnificent couch. Kuniba 
stands at her feel and observes her. The sun is going down. 

"Frid. Soon, soon will all be past. Soon will the light of a 
new world surround me. For the last time I bow my head be- 
fore thee, thou glorious earthly sun ! Thanks that thy rays yet 
once would warm my bosom ! thanks for thy last caress ! My 
life's sun too goes down ; but the sweet calm of evening fills my 
heart ; I feel that it is beautiful to die. 

" Ah, even in death my dim eye seeks the sea, and watches 
for his sail, and calls him home. But he shall come and find 
his bride no more. — She has gone forth, but only, oh beloved ! 
that she may follow thee, may serve thee better. 

"Kumba. (aside.) The pangs that rend me pass the pangs of 
death. 

" Frid. My soul is reconciled to death. Past is all murmur, 
all complaint. Mine eye is dim, but all is bright within me. — 
Death cannot part the loving. — Love is deathless. See! The 
bright arches of the heavenly bridge ! The waves of the celes- 
tial waters play about it. Welcome, thou radiant vision ! Thou 
pointest out the path that I shall tread. Soon shall I come ! All- 
Father ! I am ready. I am at peace with heaven, at peace with 
earth. 

" Kumba, (aside.) How her light shines forth ! How my night 
deepens ! I no longer hate her. My hatred aims its shaft at my 
own breast. 

"Frid. Kumba, my faithful Kumba! Thanks for the love 
that thou hast ever borne me ! Wear thou this gem in memory 
of me. Be thou free, Kumba, be thou rich and happy. 

" Kumba. Princess, but one thing do I ask of thee. 

"Frid. And what? 

" Kumba. Thy hate ! — Thou diest by my hand ; by poison 
that thy slave prepared for thee. Know that she hated thee ; 
that like a snake she stung thee to the heart, and from thy pains 
drew pleasure. 
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" Frid. All-righteous gods! — Thou, Kumba! Thou didst 
hate me ! Wherefore ? 

" Kumba. For thy good fortune ; — for thy beauty's sake ; — 
because of thy betrothal with King Dag, whom I too dared to 
love ! — because the gods' injustice gave thee all, and gave me 
nothing; — because of the soul-sickness that envy and despair 
had wrought in me. For these I hated thee ! hated, and am 
avenged. 

"Frid. Oh, Kumba, thou couldst feel thus to me, when I so 
loved thee and so trusted thee ! 

" Kumba. I have betrayed thee. I have murdered thee. Hate 
me, then, loathe me ! 

" Frid. Thy hand has given me death. A higher hand has 
granted deathless life. For my own fate I grieve not ! but for 
thee, unhappy one ! my soul is sorrowful. Ere I go hence, take 
my forgiveness, Kumba ! 

" Kumba. Canst thou forgive me ? 

" Frid. Oh, Kumba, hate no more, so shall thy soul have 
peace. — Thou hast not wrought me so much evil, Kumba. — 
Thy soul was sick. — I understand it now. Forgive me that I 
was so happy near thee, and did not mark thy suffering ! Look 
not so wildly on me. Give me thy hand. Thou wast unhappy, 
Kumba; this was thy crime. — 

" Kumba (aside). Can such goodness be ? such boundless 
love ? My heart will break ! 

" Frid. Thy lips move strangely, but I hear no sound. — Dost 
thou remember when thou earnest to me, a suffering, ill-used 
child ? These hands did heal thy wounds, these eyes wept over 
thee. I loved thee from that hour. — And now my soul cannot 
go hence in peace, if thou do hate me. Some evil spell has 
bound thy heart, my child ! thou couldst not thus have hardened 
it against me. Come nearer, Kumba, yet once would I weep 
over thee ! 

" Kumba. Thou hast prevailed ! — Behold me at thy feet ! — 
Hear my last prayer ! 

" Frid. My Kumba, speak ! 

" Kumba. Let thy slave die with thee ! — Let the same fire 
from which thy soul shall rise, release my guilty spirit. I would 
yet serve thee in the land of shades. 

" Frid. Follow me then in death. The God of gods will then 
appoint thy lot. It may be, in the after-life, princess and slave 
shall be but empty names. — Come, join thy soul with mine. 
Never hast thou been nearer to me. — Together will we die ; — 
both shall watch over him whom both have loved. 

vol. lviii. — no. 123. 54 
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" Kumba. These tears ! Oh rapture ! Let me bathe thy hand 
with them. 

"Frio. Yes, bathe my hand with them! They warm my 
heart. The sea ! the sea ! Look to the sea ! 

" Kumba. Oh gods ! he comes ! 

" Frid. He comes ! I thought it was the gleam of his white 
banner ; — but my sight fails. — He comes ! 

" Kumba. Thou wilt not see him. Thou diest. Oh thou must 
hate me ! 

"Frid. No, I pardon thee. Do thou forgive thyself! 

" Kumba. Never ! thou diest ! 

" Frid (her arms outstretched towards the sea). I go, I go, 
but to a brighter world ; there, oh my Dag ! to meet thee once 
again ! (Dies.) 

" Kumba. Dead ? Yes, all is past. Now will I also die ! 
Avenging deities, I wait my doom ! She has forgiven, but can 
ye forgive ? To you I render up my guilty spirit: Oh mighty 
Thor, accept the sacrifice ! Though thy wild winds shall urge 
my tortured spirit, unresting round the confines of the earth, in 
silence shall it bear; the doom is just. But, god of storms! 
thine empire hath an end. The day will come, when to a 
mightier King thou shalt resign thy power. — Will He have 
pity ? — Shall not the humble, the repentant soul, at length find 
rest upon some quiet shore ? (Sinks at the feet of Frid.)" — 
pp. 99-104. 

It remains only to speak of the translation. It is, we 
think, excellent. The language is chaste, flowing, and melo- 
dious, and, in the higher passages, we observe that it rises 
into blank verse, though printed as prose. It has the great 
merit of appearing like an original work, while, at the same 
time, it is faithful to the original. In the lyrical passages, 
the translator has taken some liberties, but not without 
reason. In the original, the metre is of a crabbed kind, 
utterly incapable of being reproduced in English ; or, if not 
incapable of reproduction, it would appear only as a curiosity 
in our language. As these passages now stand, they are 
beautiful poems, perhaps due rather more to the translator 
than to Miss Bremer, yet retaining all the spirit and meaning 
of the verses on which they are founded. 

We come now to the other works of Miss Bremer, the 
names of which we have put at the head of this article. It 
is not necessary to enter into a critical examination of them 
at this time. What we have already said of Miss Bremer* 

• JV. A. Review, LVI. p. 497, and LVII. p. 128. 
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will apply equally to all her tales. These have the same 
characteristic excellences and the same defects. Our chief 
concern is with a remarkable manifesto, which Mrs. Howitt 
has seen fit to prefix to her translation of the " Diary " and 
" Strife and Peace," and which seems rather sharply to chal- 
lenge a strict criticism of her general abilities and qualifica- 
tions as a translator. Though we had always thought, that 
Miss Bremer had hardly been put in a just light before her 
English readers, yet, regarding Mrs. Howitt's translations 
only as modest and well-meaning endeavours, we could not 
find it in our hearts to subject them to so thorough an analysis 
as they deserved. We were grateful to her, and were, per- 
haps, too careful not to incur the proverbial reproach of look- 
ing the gift-horse narrowly in the mouth. But now, we 
seem only to comply with her own wishes, in applying proper 
tests to ascertain how much she has debased the pure metal 
of Miss Bremer, in the process of recoining it for English 
circulation. 

Some American translations of Miss Bremer's works hav- 
ing been reprinted in London, Mrs. Howitt saw fit to publish 
a statement of her claims and grievances, which, we must say, 
is the most coarse, ill-natured, unjust, and unwomanly pro- 
duction that we have ever read. Such a document, emanat- 
ing from a female member of the Society of Friends, is 
certainly a literary curiosity. With the English publisher, 
Mr. William Smith, who, to borrow Mrs. Howitt's choice 
phraseology, " pokes himself in just before her on the literary 
causeway," and who has discovered a simple method of 
" extracting public good " by the hitherto untried expedient 
of "treading on her toes," we have nothing to do. Our 
own duty is to expose the true character of Mrs. Howitt's 
allegations against the American translators, and her own 
unfitness for the task which she claims to monopolize. To 
find fault with us, first for our unhappy national peculiarity of 
appropriating and reprinting the labors of our English breth- 
ren, and then for endeavouring to avoid that error by supply- 
ing our home market with home productions, seems to be, 
as Mrs. Howitt elegantly remarks, "coming it too strong 
over us."* Yet this is the erratic line of argument that she 
has pursued. She denies the right of Americans to meddle 

* Strife, and Peace, Harpers' reprint, p. 95. 
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with Miss Bremer at all. We shall not plead the Declara- 
tion of Independence in bar to this allegation, but shall con- 
tent ourselves with the more satisfactory process of showing, 
that the American versions are better than her own. Mean- 
time, we would suggest, with all due deference, that if we 
are debarred from any use of the original Swedish, some of 
our fellow-citizens might be usefully employed in translating 
some parts of Mrs. Howitt's translations, and reducing them 
to that provincial form of English which is understood on 
this side of the Atlantic. At present, through the dim me- 
dium of Mrs. Ho witt, Miss Bremer seems to be in the pre- 
dicament of the unhappy but unconscious Bottom, when his 
transformation made him a terror to his friends, and the hor- 
ror-stricken Quince exclaimed, "Bless thee, Bottom, bless 
thee ! thou art translated /" 

The English publisher of the American versions has taken 
a part of the preface to the " President's Daughters," and 
prefixed it as an advertisement to his whole series, beginning 
with " Strife and Peace " ; and on this fact Mrs. Howitt has 
founded an ingenious superstructure of argument and abuse. 
Had she seized upon this circumstance merely as a weapon 
in her attack upon her English rival, it would have been fair 
enough ; but before using it as an argument to support an ac- 
cusation of wilful falsehood against the American translator, 
she should have made herself perfectly assured of its truth.* 
Her charges against the American translations may be brief- 
ly summed up as follows : That they are translated from the 
German ; that they are very inaccurate ; and that they abound 
in omissions and "Yankee slang." The "President's 
Daughters," the only one of the American versions which 
claims to be corrected by the Swedish, was so corrected, 
and had the benefit of a revision, we are informed, by a dis- 
tinguished scholar in this neighbourhood, who has had some 
opportunities of studying the English language under most 
favorable circumstances in its native country, — opportuni- 
ties which Mrs. Howitt, if she ever enjoyed them, has most 
lamentably neglected to profit by. 

As Mrs. Howitt's indignation is chiefly directed against 

* Her neglect has the appearance of being a wilful oversight, as we hap- 
pen to know, that the Boston publisher had taken pains to forward all the 
American translations to Mrs. Howitt, some time before they were repub- 
lished in London. 
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the American translation of " Strife and Peace," which 
happened more immediately to interfere with her " specula- 
tion," we shall dwell mostly upon that, in instituting a com- 
parison between the American versions and her own. This 
is the fairer course, because " Strife and Peace " is the last 
of her translations, and may, therefore, be supposed to have 
had the advantage of her increased experience and greater 
familiarity with the language of the original, and because we 
have her own authority for regarding it as " the most elo- 
quent and beautiful of all Miss Bremer's writings." More- 
over, though the three American translations bear the strong- 
est internal evidence of being, as they were, the work of 
different hands, Mrs. Howitt has conveniently assumed, that 
they are the productions of the same person, in order, with 
the greater show of fairness, to lay at the door of one the 
carefully gleaned errors and imperfections of the whole se- 
ries. 

Mrs. Howitt's first charge is, that all the American trans- 
lations are made from the German, and that " the blunders 
and misconceptions of the German translator, often very ludi- 
crous, are most regularly and carefully copied." It is true, 
that she somewhat blunts the force of this accusation, as far 
as " Strife and Peace " is concerned, by informing us, on 
the very next page, that the German translation of it '■'■is per- 
fect.'" But such little eccentricities as these are common in 
her hysteric preface. We cheerfully grant her the distinc- 
tion she seems to claim, and state here, once for all, that 
though she has sometimes copied the blunders of the Ger- 
man translator, yet she has oftener the merit of making en- 
tirely original, and far more startling, mistakes of her own.* 
Let us enter more into particulars. 

It will not be difficult to prove, that Mrs. Howitt makes all 
her own translations chiefly from the German, and that, if 
she understands Swedish at all, her knowledge of it must be 
limited and superficial. We select some examples of wrong 
translation from the first few pages of her version of " Strife 

* It has been stated, on highly respectable authority, that the words, 
" translated from the Swedish," were inserted in the title-page of " Strife 
and Peace," by the publisher, without the knowledge, and against the ex- 
pressed wish, of the translator. This was done, probably, to indicate its 
origin, as the same words were put by the same publisher upon the title- 
page of his reprint of Mrs Howitt's translation of " The Neighbours," 
which was evidently made from the German. 

54* 
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and Peace." In the very first page, (89, of Harpers' re- 
print), there are four blunders. Fjellstuga, (mountain- 
house,) is translated " rock-house." Rykende, (reeking, 
smoking,) she has changed to " rushing." She has here 
been misled by the German translation, where it is rendered 
" rauchende," which she mistook, probably, for " rau- 
schende." Her acquaintance with German is hardly supe- 
rior to her knowledge of the Swedish, if we may judge by 
this specimen. The word fruktansvdrdt, (fearful, fearwor- 
thy,) is metamorphosed into " fruitful." Mrs. Howitt falls 
into this error whenever she meets the word, and, in one in- 
stance (page 90), where it is applied to a thunderstorm, she 
adroitly extricates herself from a dilemma by substituting for 
the original substance the shadowy platitude of " the afflu- 
ent pomp of the storm " ! On the same page, (90, of Har- 
pers' reprint), following a blunder in the German, she turns 
Budeja into a proper name ; and, in the next line, depend- 
ing on the same unsafe authority for the meaning of Fjosjente, 
she metamorphoses a hapless milkmaid into a " cowboy." 
On page 93, she makes Susanna " scold," although there is 
no such imputation on her character in the original. On 
page 95, she causes Harald, in criticising Susanna's beer, to 
pronounce upon the merits of an article before testing it. 
Miss Bremer had given no such privilege to her hero. On 
the next page (96), with equal cleverness, she transmutes a 
mountain path into a man, and speaks of Maristein (prop- 
erly, Maristien,) and " his tales of joy and sorrow." On 
the next page (97), we find " tell him how I love" instead 
of "tell him how I live." This comes with a bad grace from 
one who is very severe on the American translator for saying 
" teach me how to think" instead of " thank," an error 
which did not jar with the context so much as her own. On 
the same page, she makes a Norwegian of the olden time ex- 
hibit a tenacity of life, which casts old Parr, old Jenkins, and 
the Countess of Desmond, quite into the shade, by surviving 
his own demise. Of this remarkable man, whose name was 
Halgrim, we are told, that he " alone, of all the people who 
had died there, remained alive." What renders this display 
of vivacity the more astounding is, that it took place during 
a pestilence. The Cid, we know, some centuries after his 
death, knocked down a Jew who attempted to pull his beard, 
making an extempore convert of him to Christianity ; and 
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the peerless Roland assisted at his own funeral solemnities in 
Notre Dame. But both of these heroes must yield the 
palm to our Norwegian, who not only lived, but married, 
and became a respectable citizen and householder, after his 
decease. Miss Bremer simply says, that he alone survived 
" of all the people who had lived there," and this quite pro- 
saic statement is followed by the American translator. 

On page 98, we have " golden forests," for " golden har- 
vests." On page 100, "who, with his crown, had lost his 
balance," for "whose crown had lost its balance." Page 
101 , "To all those who love us," for " To all that is dear." 
Same page, " Yes, indeed ! yes, indeed ! " for what may 
be freely rendered, " So much to do ! " (travelt, oppressed 
with business.) Page 103, " woods," for " clouds." Page 
104, "new kinds of grass," for " new pastures." Page 
104, we have "agreeably to a clever hen-instinct," for 
" agreeably to a noble instinct of the cock," namely, that of 
saving for Dame Partlett any titbits he may discover. 
Chaucer might have set Mrs. Howitt right, Londoner though 
he was. In his " Nonnes Preestes Tale," he tells us how 
Sir Chanticleer 

" flew down ffo the beme, 
For it was day, and eke his hennes alle ; 
And with a chuk he gan hem for to calle, 
For he had found a corny 

Page 106, " forborne to shed many," for "caused so few 
to be shed." On the 109th page, she goes to the expense 
of an original note, in order to treat her readers to a blun- 
der. She tells us, that Bjarne, sailing westward from New- 
foundland,* arrived in Upper Canada ! This being an Eng- 
lish colony, she should have known better. Had it been 
in the United States, the mistake would have been more 
excusable, for the English geographers are so " highly ill- 
informed " in regard to them, that an Edinburgh Geographi- 
cal Encyclopaedia, of high authority, gravely informed the 
British public, a few years ago, that " Boston was the capi- 
tal of the State of New England, and, till lately, of the 
whole United States." And this Encyclopaedia was edited 
by Hugh Murray, F. R. S., a gentleman who probably 



* Bjarne, it is supposed, landed somewhere in Massachusetts. Fide the 
Jintiquitates Americana of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries: 
also, their report for the last year. 
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knows familiarly the names, situations, and political rela- 
tions of all the mud villages in the interior of Africa ! * To 
return to Mrs. Howitt ; on page 112, we have "mourn- 
fully," translated "smilingly." On page 119, again, she 
gives us " and even for avoiding intercourse with the world," 
instead of " and also for avoiding conversation with Har- 
ald." But we cannot waste any more time in tracing Mrs. 
Howitt through all the doublings of her erratic translation. 
We have only selected the most glaring mistakes out of the 
abundance with which her first few pages supplied us. 

We will now give a few instances of Mrs. Howitt's un- 
grateful and unfilial treatment of her own mother-tongue. 
Above the petty artifices of grammar her independent nature 
soars superior. She seems to be of honest Jack Cade's 
mind, who attributed it to the Lord Say, as a chief crime, 
that he had " most traitorously corrupted the youth of the 
realm in erecting a grammar school." On page 95, we have 
" higher than me ! " So, in " Home," page 55, " When 
Eva, dear, is as old as me." Page 117 of "Strife and 
Peace," " Harald, whom I thought wished me well." Page 
118, " the boy for whom thou hast loved and deplored," 
&c. "Had shook," "had woke," "different to," "in 
comparison of which," passim. How it may be in Eng- 
land, we do not take upon ourselves to say ; but in Amer- 
ica, we think, to quote Mrs. Howitt's preface again, that 
" all well-educated persons will be careful not to introduce 
into their families " such singular forms of expression as 
these. 

Of inelegant construction, the following specimens must 
sufBce. Page 90, " On a cool September evening, stran- 
gers arrived at the Grange, which had now been long unin- 
habited. It was an elderly lady, of noble, but gloomy ex- 
terior, in deep mourning." A ship, we know, is generally 
spoken of as "she " ; but in the whole circle of our reading, 
we never knew a house to be called an " elderly lady." 
On page 91, Harald "expresses himself in the following 
manner : " 

" I cannot properly describe to you, Alette, the impression 

* We learn from the same grave authority, that the Erie Canal was 
" constructed to 'unite the waters of the Hudson with those of the Mo- 
hawk .' " 
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which she made upon me. I might describe to you her tall 
growth, her noble bearing, her countenance, where, spite of 
many wrinkles, and a pale-yellow complexion, traces of great 
beauty are incontrovertible ; the lofty forehead, around which 
black locks sprinkled with gray, press forth from beneath her 
simple cap. I might tell of her deep, serious eyes, of her low 
and yet solemn voice ; and yet thou couldst form to thyself no 
representation of that which makes her so uncommon." 

We think Harald showed only a due appreciation of him- 
self by telling Alette in advance, that he " could not prop- 
erly describe " Mrs. Astrid. Page 95, " that is coming it 
strong over us.'" Alette, who is described as graceful and 
elegant, and with fascinating powers of conversation, com- 
mends her brother in this wise (page 108) ; " Yes, one may 
probably three times a day get angry with him, before we can 
rightly get to know him ; but this is certain, that if he wishes 
it, you cannot get clear of him without loving him." Mrs. 
Howitt is very fond of the verb "to seem" ; it is clear, 
that she considers nothing as really happening or being done, 
but only as seeming to act or to take place. Instances of 
this kind, where music seems to begin, mountains seem to 
" uplift themselves," and the like, are so common that we 
need give no particular references. 

From the " Diary," we glean the following examples. 
Page 23, " Without faults Lennartson is not, just as little 
as any other mortal.''' Page 27, " now I had exactly to- 
day read in my newspaper." Page 32, "neither were we 
either invited out." On the same page, Miss Bremer, quite 
against her will, is made to enforce the very strange ethical 
doctrine, that, under certain circumstances, it is our duty to 
become insane. " And one should be compelled to see 
these from noonday till midnight ; from noonday till midnight 
one must be polite to them ; and from noonday till midnight 
one must amuse them. Ah ! one should go distracted ! " 
Well may a note of exclamation "erect itself," as Mrs. 
Howett would say, at the conclusion of a sentence express- 
ing such an original doctrine. On the same page, we find, 
" my stepmother sate upon the sofa, and swallowed her yawns 
under the most polite gestures." Page 34, " But if it hap- 
pen that one becomes shook up, or animated, then one can 
see that it is not quite so over." Page 39, "I have heard 
that which is bad spoken of St. Orme's affairs." Page 46, 
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" No way is more difficult than the way to collect oneself out 
of dissipation." This dilemma probably arises, when, as 
on page 56, " one " is " crushed to pieces.'''' Page 47, 
" the hue of death overspread her face, which, with a dull 
cry of pain, sunk upon her breast." This " seems " to be 
carrying the metaphor of " a speaking face " to the verge of 
probability." Page 52, " That is an entirely mistaken, an 
entirely crazy turning of the question, an entirely insane di- 
rection. Does a young girl give herself away, or is she 
given away to a dolt, or a block of wood, or any other beast, 
then, indeed, she must drive upon a wooden road." We 
never heard before, that a " block of wood " was a species 
of animal. The sentence reminds us of a gentleman, who, 
having been seduced by a convenient rhyme into writing the 
following couplet, 

" As I was passing by a pump, 
Riding on a little jump," 

added, in a modest note, that "jump here means horse, or 
any other beast of burden." Page 61, " Or was it the in- 
tention of Lennartson to hurl a lightning flash at St. Orme, 
or was it the bad conscience of the latter which made him 
struck." 

Mrs. Howitt begins by charging quite serious omissions 
upon the English reprint of the American " Strife and 
Peace " ; but she becomes 

" small by degrees, and beautifully less," 

and descends at last to the leaving out of a single word. 
We have the English reprint now before us, and can hardly 
believe the evidence of our senses, when we find that by far 
the greater number, and the most important, of the passages 
which she positively asserts are omitted, are to be found at 
full length in the text ! We confess that we had before en- 
tertained some suspicions, that Mrs. Howitt was as faulty in 
her ideas of truth as of grammar. She evidently enter- 
tains some very original views upon this delicate subject. 
In the preface to " The Neighbours," she speaks of some 
other works of Miss Bremer, as " ready for publication," 
leading her readers to suppose, that she had already translated 
them; and, among them, she mentions " The House." 
When the translation of this book was published, it recover- 
ed its proper title, " The Home." Mrs. Howitt had trans- 
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lated the name from the title-page of the German transla- 
tion, where it was called " Das Haus." Jlnd this title-page 
must have been all that she had ever seen of a book, which, 
according to her account, she had already translated and 
made " ready for publication ! " This is a grave charge, 
but it is easily susceptible of proof. In Swedish, the title 
is simply Hemmet, corresponding exactly to " The Home " 
in English. But in German, there is no word of precisely 
the same signification, — a fact stated by the German 
translator in a prefatory note, which Mrs. Howitt might 
have seen, if she had turned over the title-page. Perhaps, 
however, she had not seen even the German translation, and 
took the name from Brockhaus's advertising list. After go- 
ing so far as this, in order to prevent competition, it is rather 
singular that Mrs. Howitt should talk of the mercenary mo- 
tives of American translators. 

Before we quit this very painful theme, it is proper to di- 
rect the reader's attention to a few more facts, which are 
necessary to show the true character of Mrs. Howitt's 
assertions. One of her most bitter remarks is directed 
against the American translator of " Strife and Peace," for 
having omitted some of the mottos to the chapters, — espe- 
cially, a single line from Tegner. Is it possible, that Mrs. 
Howitt had forgotten, that, in her translation of the " Presi- 
dent's Daughters," she had omitted six of the poetical quo- 
tations, and among them no less than eighteen lines from 
Tegner 9 She is certainly more zealous than circumspect 
in her charges of omission. She knew that she was speak- 
ing to an English audience, who would not feel interest 
enough in the matter to examine for themselves. A single 
instance, selected from three enumerated in one short sen- 
tence, all equally destitute of foundation in truth, must suf- 
fice. We have rarely seen so much untruth compressed 
into so convenient and portable a form. She says, "page 
27 (occurs) another (omission) of no less than nine lines 
descriptive of the wild Hailing dance." On page 27 of 
Smith's reprint, (the edition referred to by Mrs. Howitt,) 
the Hailing dance is described thus : 

" It begins, creeping along the ground with short, sliding steps, 
and with motions of the legs and arms in which great strength 
is indolently displayed. There is something bearish, awkward, 
slothful, half-dreaming in its movements. But it awakes — it 
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becomes animated. Then the dancers stand erect and make 
displays of strength, in which power and agility seem to contend 
with indolence arid awkwardness, and to conquer. He, who but 
now seemed bound to the earth, springs on high, and moves through 
the air as if on wings. Then, after many neckbreaking move- 
ments and evolutions, which make the head of the unaccustom- 
ed spectator swim, the dance retakes its former quiet, careless, 
heavy character, and the performers end, as they began, stoop- 
ing listlessly toward the earth." 

In her own version, it reads as follows : 

" It begins, as it were, upon the ground, amid jogging little 
hops, accompanied by movements of the arms in which, as it 
were, a great strength plays negligently. It is somewhat bear- 
like, indolent, clumsy, half-dreaming. But it wakes, it becomes 
earnest. Then the dancers rise up and dance, and display 
themselves in expressions of power, in which strength and dex- 
terity seem to divert themselves by playing with indolence and 
clumsiness, and to overcome them. The same person who just 
before seemed fettered to the earth, springs aloft and throws 
himself round in the air as though he had wings. Then, after 
many breakneck movements and evolutions, before which the un- 
accustomed spectator grows dizzy, the dance suddenly assumes 
again its first quiet, careless, somewhat heavy character, and 
closes, as it began, sunk upon the earth." 

What peculiarity of vision Mrs. Howitt may be afflicted 
with, which prevents her from seeing this passage, we can- 
not tell. It may be, that she did not recognize it in the easy 
and more elegant dress in which the American translator bad 
clothed it. Or it may be, and we fear this is more likely, 
that a keen selfishness is apt to produce the most helpless 
myopy in its unhappy votaries. Merely adding, that the 
greater number of the omissions charged upon the American 
translation are quite as singular as this, we leave the matter 
to the decision of our readers. Even had these charges 
been true, they would have been scarcely less dishonest, 
considered as coming from Mrs. Howitt, who had left out 
three pages at once in " Nina," and had changed the plot of 
" The Home," in order to conceal a similar omission in her 
translation of that tale. 

As Mrs. Howitt is particularly plaintive in regard to the 
poetical translations, we will give an example or two of the 
comparative excellence of the American versions and her 
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own. It is proper to state, generally, that the ruggedness 
of her translations must not be ascribed to their literal char- 
acter, for they are usually not more faithful to the original 
than their American rivals. The motto to the first chapter 
of " Strife and Peace," in Mrs. Howitt's version, stands 
thus : 

" Still the old tempests rage around the mountains, 

And ocean's billows, as of old, appear : 

The roaring wood and the resounding fountains 

Time has not silenced in his long career, 

For Nature is the same as ever." 

The following is the American version : 

" Nature has known no change, felt no decay, 

For untold ages in this ancient land ; 
Her dark woods wave, her rivers hold their way, 

Majestic as when fresh from Nature's hand. 
Down the dread depths, as in the dawn of time, 

The raging cataracts their waters urge, 
And proudly now, as in their youthful prime, 

The gray cliffs offer battle to the surge." 

The motto to Mrs. Howitt's second chapter is as follows : 

" Knowest thou the deep, cool vale 
Where church-like stillness doth prevail ; 
Where neither flock nor herd you meet, 
Which hath no name, nor track of feet ? " 

The American edition reads thus : 

" Knowest thou the hidden vale, 
The still, the nameless, o'er whose silent meads 
Wander no grazing herds ; on whose green turf 
The restless foot of man has worn no path ? " 

Mrs. Howitt has shown a great liking for cattle. She has 
conveyed (" the wise it call ") these herds out of the Amer- 
ican version. The original says nothing of them. A liter- 
al translation would be, — " Knowest thou the cool, deep, 
church-still vale, without hearths (Jlrner), without path and 
name ? " Possibly, she took it from the German, mistaking 
Heerde for Heerd. But we are warranted in tracing it to 
the American version from the fact that, in another place, 
where Miss Bremer has quoted Job, Mrs. Howitt has fol- 
lowed the American translator, and given a different text 
from that in the Swedish. 
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Mrs. Howitt gives the following translation of some lines 
by Rein on the death of Gustavus Adolphus. 

" At once is dimmed thy glory's ray ; 
Thy flowery garland fades away, 
Bowed mother ! But thy brightness splendid 
Shall never more be ended. 
The grateful world on me her love will cast, 
Who mother of Gustavus wast ! " 

The American translator gives the following version : 

" Bowed are the honors of thy stately head ; 
Dimmed is thy light ; withered thy garlands lie ; 
Yet weep not hopelessly o'er thy brave dead, 
Thou mourning mother ! Glory cannot die. 
Thy hero passed to no ignoble grave, 
He fell not ere a deathless fame was won ; 
And earth shall count among her true and brave 
The warrior king, Gustavus, Sweden's son ! " 

We now take our leave of a subject upon which, we can 
truly say, we had a great reluctance to enter. We have 
made but a very limited exposure of Mrs. Howitt's ground- 
less claims to a monopoly of Miss Bremer,* and her un- 
womanly attacks upon her American rivals ; and we were 
only induced to undertake the task by a sense of justice. 
Mrs. Howitt (we can no longer bring ourselves to call her 
by the gentle name of Mary) had been dear to so many in 
this country, that her ungracious preface caused sorrow in 
many hearts. We cannot but hope, that she did not write 
it herself, though her assuming it, by the addition of her 
name, is hardly less painful to think of. We should have 
the same feeling in regard to any woman ; but it becomes 
deeper and sadder when we receive so rude a shock from 
one we have loved as a type of feminine gentleness and del- 
icate sympathy with beautiful things. If any thing passes 
that sorrow which the great Tuscan deemed the heaviest, it 
is to be obliged to think with aversion of one who has once 
been dear and welcome to our hearts. 

* As to her claim as a discoverer, it is only ridiculous. Miss Bremer's 
works had gone through several editions in German, and had been praised 
in the German reviews, long before Mrs. Howitt undertook her " specula- 
tion." The Swedish edition of a part of them had been in the Harvard Col- 
ege Library Jive years when Mrs. Howitt's first translation appeared. 



